














“Tt was a lovely infant.”—p. 691. 


TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
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CuapterR XLI.—Netty’s Bapsy. 
ek won’t do; I must marry again.” So spoke “TI always thought you would,” said his sister, 
Mr. Macnaughten, on the very morning after the | coolly; she happened to be the sole and somewhat 
Meeting with the Palmers, some new carelessness of | unsympathising recipient of his complaint. 
Jane’s having come to light. i “But do you think I ought ?” 
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“T do,” she replied. 

“Why do you think so?” he said, rather sharply. 
“T have my reasons; but I suppose they. are dif- 
ferent from yours.” 

«Let me hear them, and I will tell you,” she said. 

“Well, I want a housekeeper.” 

“ Just so.” 

- “And I want one whom I can look at with some 
degree of pleasure; a hired housekeeper is either 
ugly or domineering.” 

«A little hard that; but what else?” 

“And I want a companion. Those girls are no 
use, and you won’t be companionable, Jane.” He 
meant that she would not put at his disposal abso- 
lutely every waking hour of the twenty-four. 

Miss Macnaughten laughed. “ Excellent reasons, 
and not very unlike my own,” she replied; “only I 
was not looking at the matter so entirely from your 
point of view.” 

There was a slight touch of sarcasm in her tone ; 
but he did not observe it. 

“Now, what are your reasons?” he asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “Grace is going to be mar- 
ried. To be housekeeper and companion both would 
be too much for Jane alone; besides, she ought to 
marry, too.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Jane’s father. 

«And she either will marry, and you’ will have to 
do then what you might as well do now; or, for 


want of opportunity, she will remain unmarried, and 
be discontented.” 

“ Arve you discontented ?” 

“No; but I am not my niece,” she answered, 


laughing. “ Besides, I had my chance, and threw it 
away, as you know. I am a strong-minded woman, 
and insisted upon knowing all about my betrothed 
before I married.” 

“You had a lucky escape from that swindler,” 
said her brother. And that was how they treated 
the story of. her youth. 

“And now about your future wife,” she said. 
Perhaps the bitterness which entered her heart in 
her first youth, gave its hardness to that tone of 
hers. ‘“ What is she to be?” 

“She must be young—not too young, either; but 
not fading. I don’t want her to rule the girls, you 
know; but I don’t want her to be ruled by them.” 

“ You want her to be ruled entirely by yourself ?” 

‘Precisely; but I don’t want a fool, mind you,” 

“T should not propose a fool for such a purpose. 
No one is so hard to rule as a fool. Have you not 
found that out?” 

“Well, I mean a characterless, uninteresting 
person.” 

“The lady will be difficult to find.” 

“You don’t know one that would suit, then ?” 

“T must look round, first,” she replied, as coolly 
as if they had been canvassing some rather im- 
portant article of furniture for the new house. Let 





me see, She must be young, tolerably handsome, 
with good sense and good temper.” 

“ Exactly.” ; 

« And must have no particular fancy for a husband 
as young and handsome, &c. &c., as herself,” ghe 
added, unable to resist a little thrust at her brother, 

He took it in good part, however. “Find me 
such a one,” he said, “and I'll marry at once. You’]] 
let the girls know.” 

“Yes; they must help me.” 

“They won’t be vexed, will they?” he turned to 
say. ‘“ You know she can never hold their mother’s 
place with me.” 

“TI can hardly tell how they will take it,” she 
answered gravely. 

They took it exceedingly well, on the whole, 
Grace was the first, as a matter of course, to see the 
necessity for the step. She knew, now, how littl 
she could be to her father, and she made Jane, by 
one or two hints on the necessity of freedom of 
action to one in her unengaged position, regard the 
matter in the same light. Her aunt, also, took car 
still more plainly to point out to Jane that it was 
for her own interest that her father should take a 
wife. 
Before the day was over, the girls and their aunt 
were eagerly discussing their whole cirele of female 
acquaintances, with a view to the selection of the 
new wife. Their father was to have little or no 
trouble in the matter, and that exactly suited him, 
Not that he had given up a single grain of power 
to his sister or daughters. He would put a very 
distinct veto, indeed, upon any choice of theirs which 
was not entirely to his mind. 

But they did not find such choice an easy matter, 
This one was too young and gay; it was useless to 
think of her—the belle with half-a-dozen young lovers, 
She would never listen to the suit of a middle-aged 
widower, however rich. The next was too plain 


| One had good sense—nay, was both clever and agree 


able; but was credited with “a temper.’ Another 
was sweetness itself; but could not open her mouth 
without betraying her imbecility. The requisite 
quahties would not come together. 

They gave up for one day in despair. 

On the day following, when the family met at 
breakfast, Jane took up a paper to glance at the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. An announcement 
under the first head caught her eye. She read the 
latter half of it aloud:— The wife of Mr. Hany 
Palmer of a daughter.” 

Miss Macnaughten looked up with a glance of 
kindly sympathy. “So Nelly has got a baby,” she 
said. 

“Who's Nelly?” said Mr. Macnaughten, who had 
not remembered the name of Palmer. 

Jane explained, recalling to his mind the ladies he 
had seen the day before yesterday. 


“Remarkably handsome women; I remember 
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them,” he said, and met his sister’s eyes with a | 


questioning look in them. 

There was no answer in his. No one had thought 
of Anne Palmer. Just then she had occurred to Miss 
Macnaughten as the very woman for her brother’s 
wife; but she put the thought away from her. There 
was that awkward connection with a convict, not to 
be got over or got rid of in any way. 

“T must see the baby,” cried Grace, interrupting. 
« Aunty, how soon can we go?” 

“We must wait a week or two, Gracie; but I con- 
fess to no weakness on the score of the baby. I 
would like to see Nelly herself. She was very nice— 
a little too reserved perhaps—more like a Scotch 
than an English girl in that.” 

“Rather cold,” said Jane, “and her sisters-in-law 
are the same. I vote for the baby: let us go and see 
it as soon as possible.’’ 

A fortnight elapsed before Miss Macnaughten 
fixed a day for the visit to the above-mentioned 
important personage, and in the meantime the search 
for a wife had been most unsuccessful. Jane, who 
had become by far the most impatient for her ad- 
yent, was in despair. The only one of their 
acquaintances whom they had considered in the 
slightest degree eligible, and for whom they had 
concocted a small dinner party, was pronounced by 
Mr. Macnaughten, ‘‘ a dreadful dowdy,” and rejected 
at once—happily, quite unconscious both of the trial 
and the verdict. 

“T shall go with you,” said Mr. Macnaughten, when 





the day arrived on which the visit to Hackney was to | 


come off. 
saw the place.” 

There was no objection to this arrangement, and it 
was carried out. 

The visitors were shown into the drawing-room, 
and Anne came to them there. After a few minutes’ 
conversation of the most ordinary kind, Grace boldly 
made known the object of her visit. 

“Oh yes, you shall see the baby,” said Anne. 
“Nelly is down-stairs with her,’ and she rang the 
bell and sent for Mrs. Eden. 

Patricia came, was duly introduced to Mr. Mac- 
naughten and left to entertain that gentleman, while 
the three ladies trooped after Anne into the presence 
of the sovereign baby. 

It lay on its mother’s lap in its spotless robes, 
gazing out of its dark-blue eyes with the unconscious 
gazé of infancy. It was a lovely infant. Grace 
went into raptures over it, and even Jane was 
obliged to confess that it was pleasant to look upon 
and to handle. Nelly said but little, yet she was 
evidently pleased with the attentions bestowed on the 
new-comer. Very, very pale and sad Nelly looked, 
but there were smiles on her lips; the sadness had 
all gone into her eyes. It had retreated into the 
silence of her soul. She would not speak of it any 
more, even to herself. A new life had dawned on 


“T have nothing else to do, andI never | 


Nelly, and on all the house, with the opening of those 
baby-eyes. 

After a time, which Miss Macnaughten began to 
fear that her brother would consider utterly unrea- 
sonable, Nelly’s visitors said good-bye, rejoining 
Patricia and Mr. Macnaughten in the drawing-room, 
where they prolonged their stay for some time, 
finally taking their departure with reluctance. 

Grace was animated in expressing her admiration 
of the beauty of the baby. 

“It is rather pretty,” said Jane; “it is quite 
white, and in general they are such red, ugly little 
things; and then it has the head of a Christian, and 
not of a Kalmuck Tartar, as most of them have.” 

Her father laughed. 

And Nelly, was she not looking lovely?” said 
Grace. 

“Her dress became her very much—that soft 
creamy white stuff, with black trimmings, looked 
nice,” said Jane. 

«It wasn’t so white as her face,” said Grace. 

“I hope you were not very much bored,” said 
Jane, turning to her father. 

“T wasn’t in the least bored. I met the only 
woman I have seen worth speaking to since my 
return to England.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed his sister, laughing, and 
giving him a funny look through her gold spectacles ; 
** you mean Mrs. Eden.” 

“Of course. What a pity she married such a 
scamp as he seems to have been.” 

« And what do you think cf her sister ?” 

“She is very well,” he replied; ‘‘ but the other is 


| superb.” 





\ 


An account of this visit, while it was still fresh 
in her mind, was sent by Miss Macnaughten to Mr. 
Dalrymple. Later, he was favoured with another 
account of it from Anne. Then another letter from 
Miss Macnaughten informed him of another and 
longer one, and of Anne coming to stay with her for 
a week, Lastly, when this also had passed, a post- 
script to the effect that Anne Palmer was the plea- 
santest inmate imaginable. ‘“ My brother gets on so 
well with her,” she conciuded ; “‘ we think she would 
make him an excellent wife. As for him, he is too 
much for all of us.” 

Mr. Dalrymple laughed, but this was the last 
letter he stayed to receive. Without loss of time he 
was on his way to England, arriving suddenly and 
safely, as we know, with his portfclio of American 
photographs. 

CHAPTER XLII. 


“sicK AND IN PRISON.” 


SEVERAL visitors have been going the round of 
They have inspected the offices and yards, 
and chapel and kitchen, and now they are going to 


Prison. 


be shown over the cells. The warder who is con- 
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ducting them through the place will, no doubt, select 
a few specimen prisoners for their inspection, as the 
custom is—a bad custom, if prisoners are allowed to 
have ordinary human feelings. Perhaps of this the 
visitors may be able to judge. 

One of them is a tall, large-boned, elderly woman, 
richly but too gaily dressed,—a hard woman, hard 
eyed, hard mouthed, terrible! The only other lady, 


if he would spring at her throat like a wild animal, 
He was livid with passion, with a passion of hate 


| His impotent hands opened and shut as if feeling 


“who is small, rather plain and sensitive looking, | 


seems merely to follow in the wake of the elder one. 
The other two visitors are gentlemen. 


firm, determined tread, her companion almost on 
tiptoe. The warder, a little in advance, stops and 


for some instrument of vengeance. If his fingers 
had but possessed the power, all who stood befor 
him would have perished within those narrow walls, 
“No. 90,” said the turnkey, sternly, “your marks 
are lost.” 
He gnashed his teeth at them. The tall lajy 
quitted the cell in righteous indignation, He 


companion, heedless of the presence of the turnkey, 
They pass along the corridor, the tall lady with a 


looks through the peephole in the door of one of the | 


cells. His key enters the lock, and turns, and the 
door opens on specimen No. 1. 


up from his loom, and makes a kind of obeisance 
by pulling the front lock of his hair. The tall lady, 
who is a talker, asks audibly, “ May I speak to the 
prisoner ?” 

“ Certainly,” replies the turnkey. 

“What are you imprisoned for, my poor man ?” 

The prisoner glibly and volubly stated his offence. 

“And are you not sorry for what you have done?” 

The prisoner expressed his exceeding sorrow; the 
lady, her hope that he would become a reformed 
character when once more restored to society—a hope 
which he devoutly re-echoed. 

“ Poor fellow,” she remarks, as she moves away, 
“he seems very sensible of his fault. The dis- 
cipline has been very successful in his case.” 

The warder smiles grimly. It is not'the first time 


the man has been under his care, nor is it likely to | 


prove the last. 

No. 2 was sullen, and.made answer in monosyl- 
lables. The lady, who felt it her mission to reprove, 
rebuke, exhort, in and out of season, shook her head 
over him. He had not even looked up from his loom 
while she spoke. 

The gentlemen, who always loitered a little behind, 
remained in the last cell while the turnkey unlocked 
the one immediately adjoining. The leader marched 

-in. A young man with a very pale face looked up 


sharply. The lady varied her treatment. Having | 


-ascertained his offence, “It is terrible to see one so 
young as you so great an offender against the laws 
of your country,” she said, in her harsh voice. 

“Ts it?” he replied, with contempt written on 
every sharp feature. 


“Young man, I fear you are a scoffer,” she | there. 


stirred by that passion of despair and fury, laid he 
hand gently on hisarm. Her tears fell at his feet, 
“Tam so sorry for you.” 

The man sank into his seat and burst into q 
wailing cry—more like the cry of a child than a man, 


| The younger lady must have been weak-minded, 
He is a crafty-faced, middle-aged man, who looks | 


| 











for she says she will hear it to her dying day. 

They passed many doors before the turnkey stopped 
again. 

“This is a different sort,” he said to the tall lady, 
whom he evidently highly approved. 

The process of peeping and then opening the door 
was gone through. A man sat in the cell, in the crii- 
nary prison garb, and with his brown hair cut close, 
He was making a mat of cocoa-nut fibre. Looking up 
from his work, he saw the ladies and bowed. They 
could see, in spite cf his dress and occupation, thathe 
had been a gentleman. 

“Oh, do come away,” whispered the little lady, 
who felt all the pain of a good heart in the humilis. 
tion of a fellow-creature ; “ do come away.” 

But she pled in vain. Her companion was ina 
state of exasperation. She began on the justice of 
society in punishing its erring members, He 
listened in silence. 

When she had concluded, he replied with dignity, 
“ Madam, I acknowledge the justice, but my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear.” 

A little sob was heard behind the door. 

The prisoner’s dinner remained untasted in its tin 
on the floor. “No. 120, you will go to the infirmary 
soon if you don’t eat. I’ve seen this sort of thing 
often. Try, before the tins are collected, to eat 
a bit.” 

“I find it impossible,” replied the prisoner, gently: 


| The other visitors looked in and withdrew, and the 


| 


key turned once more upon Horace Eden. 

The warder accompanied the ladies to the gate out 
into the blessed sunshine. Within his cell Horace 
Eden shivered with cold. There was no sunshine 
He ran his fingers through his hair: it was 


continued, and taking the sacred name upon her lips | damp; so was his forehead—damp and clammy. 
—it surely was in vain—she was about to administer | 
a wordy exhortation, when the young man sprang | look worn; but there was suffering in the brown 


up, his face working violently. 
lock of fierce hatred. 
humbug!” and he uttered a frightful oath. 


She recoiled. He looked so dreadful—looked as | 


“Don’t come here with your | 


The ruddy face had not paled. It was too plump to 


He hurled at her a | eyes, unnaturally bright and restless, and the parched 


lips were pressed close, as if to keep down an almost 


| irrepressible anguish, 


Yes, Horace Eden’s punishment was, as he had 
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said, greater than he could bear. 


At first he suffered | i in himself, 


He could not have faith in his own 


in the flesh which he had pampered. The hard bed, | | repentance, when in his misery he would fain have 


coarse food, and rough clothing had been for a time cast away his sin. 
but now the iron had | loathsome disease. 


as much as he could feel; 
entered into his very soul. To him who had known 
the pleasures of society, that solitary cell became 
terrible. Its solitude seemed to grow upon him—a 
solitude which he could only people with “regret, 
remorse, and shame.” Sometimes his father stood 
before him, as in his boyhood, grave and anxious over 
the boy’s faults. Sometimes his mother, reproachful 
and in tears. Oftener it was the image of his wife, 
stern and unforgiving in her integrity, which filled 
the empty space. Repentance of a sort was easy to 
Horace. He was himself forgiving, his nature was 
not one to cherish resentment. He was not un- 
merciful, and therefore he could believe in mercy ; 
but never until now had a sense of his real unwor- 
thiness dawned upon him. Now it came and stayed, 
and became deeper and deeper. He was revealed to | 
himself, for the first time, and he ceased to believe 





His falsehood clung to him like a 
He saw the cruelty of it now, 
and revolted from it, literally revolted from himself. 

For days he sent away his food almost untasted, 
till he felt too weak to stand upright. Sleep for- 
sook him. He tossed on his pallet, sometimes burn- 
ing with heat, and sometimes shivering with cold. 
The warder, to whom he gave little trouble, urged 
him to eat; the chaplain urged him to pray; but 
he could do neither. 

When the visitors were gone, he could bear up no 
longer. The coarse work fell at his feet; he would 
make no further effort to complete his task. He did 
not moan, or weep, or wail, He simply sat crouched 
in a heap upon his bench, in sickness and despair. 

At his next visit the warder found him thus, and 
his case was at once reported. That evening an 
order was made for his removal to the infirmary. 

(To be continued.) 
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LAMPS GOING OUT.—II. 


BY THE REV. 






yaiy paper is now before us. 
; é foreshadow it. It constitutes the | 
a4 third topic originally suggested for 
: consideration. The version of the 
parable in St. Matthew reads, “Our lamps are 
gone out,” and this may be the meaning, but it 
bears also the one which heads this paper—lamps 
going out. There is a gleam of hope left by this 
ambiguous word—not gone—but going out. The 
lamps may yet be trimmed, the oil may yet be 
supplied, before the Bridegroom comes. 





The “lamp” 
letting “his light so shine before men, that they 
may see his good works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven ;” and the “ oil” spo'xen of refers 
to the grace given him of God, and found, generally, 
inthe means of grace as dispensed by the ministers 
of the Gospel. They are, instrumentally, the 
sellers: as their hearers are, beneficially, the 
buyers. 

All that is good in us—all that enables us to 
adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, and to 


keep a conscience void of offence both towards | 
“By the grace of 
“The | lords have dominion ” 


God and man, is of grace. 
God,” says the apostle, “I am what I am.” 
grace of God hath appeared unto all men, teaching 


refers, doubtless, to the Christian | 





CANON BATEMAN, .M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE, 


&ZHE danger referred to in the last | our blessed Lord: “Without me ye can do nothing.” 
Diu Lamps! Hence it appears that the “anointing,” 


which 
first “makes men to differ,” and inclines them 
to choose “ the good part which shall not be taken 
away,” is given them of God. It enables them 
to “come out from the world and be separate ;” to 
confess Christ before men; to bear the cross and 
follow him; to commit the soul to his care; and 
to look with joy for his appearing. 

But “oil” does not last. A constant fresh supply 
of grace is necessary, and will not be withholden 
whilst the heart is right with God, and a feeling 
of dependence leads to a fervent application. But, 
if other counsellors and other comforters are 
sought—if the vessel is not continually brought 
to be replenished—then the flow of grace is stayed. 
It is as it was with the prophet and the widow. 
“Bring me yet a vessel,” she said to her son; 
“and he said unto her, There is not a vessel more. 
And the oil stayed.” 

Ah! yes, the oil stayed. It stays, when the 
golden pipe from the olive-tree is broken; when 
intercourse with Christ has ceased; when prayers 
are hindered; when we wander about, saying, 
“Who will show us any good?” when “other 
over us. 

Let all remember the danger of lamps going out, 


’ 


us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we | and look to see whether theirs are getting dim— 
should live soberly, righteously, ard godly in this | | whether the flame is flickering, now sinking into 
present world.” 


And to this agree the words of | the socket, now yielding to the passing current. 
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“Tt is gone out!” you say: but no, it flashes-up 
again—again, perhaps, well-nigh to disappear. So 
with ourselves. Some worldly compliance, some 
doubtful compromise of principle, envelopes us in 


darkness ; and then, perhaps, the old love, the old |. 


prayer, the old grace, not yet extinct, flashes up 
again. It is an anxious epoch in the divine life. 
More oil, more grace, is clearly needed. Con- 
" fession, tears, prayers, self-denial, Christ’s feet, 
Christ’s look, Christ’s word, will bring you to 
another mind, and you will escape those conse- 
quences to which we must now advert. 


For something was to be said about THE DOOR 
BEING sHuT. In these days it has become far too 
common to admit of doubts concerning the awful, 
but fundamental truth, which the words suggest, of 
the eternity of future punishments; and it behoves 
all bodies of Christians to watch against the in- 
sidious workings of such unbelief. In some cases 
men teach, that after a certain period of that 
punishment which sin, they deny not, has deserved, 
the soul will be extinguished like a spark, or 
stamped out like a noxious reptile; and thus, 
though, as Dr. Young says, 

“ Heaven starts at an annihilating God,” 
yet annihilation will put an end to punishment. 
This idea recalls the old stale doctrine of material- 
ism — for only that which is material can be 
annihilated—and it denies the doctrine of the 
immortality of that soul which was born of God, 
which forms part of his very essence, and was 
breathed into man at the creation. Yet these 
assertions are made by many who profess to hold 
the truth, and will not hear of “another gospel!” 

Others shrink from the idea of annihilation 
putting an end to punishment, but teach that 
God’s love will do it. It is admitted that he 
says not this himself, and that in no part of 
Scripture is it made manifest; but, then, it is 
supposed that the revelation is held back, and 
suppression practised, lest offences should abound 
and the foundations of morality be weakened. 

Surely such arguments set one attribute of 
God against another: the God of love, upon this 
supposition, is not the God of truth, and all re- 
ligion is‘one great sham! Mercy and truth do 
not meet together. One thing is said, and another 
meant. God says that the separation between the 
righteous and the wicked shall be final and eternal; 
but he means (so they teach) that even in the 
outer darkness of the place of punishment there 
shall be such an exhibition of God’s holiness and 

purity in heaven, and such a display of the 
glories of the redeemed, that lost souls shall be 
changed into somewhat of the same image, and 
being fitted for, may eventually join the same 
company. The punishment, at all events, will 





for all. “ Views such as these are propounded 
and put forth, not only by men of doubtful minds 
but by men of high profession, and leaders in the 
host ! 

Yet, if there were space here to enter 
into the subject, and to enlarge upon the fol. 
lowing propositions, they would be found clegp 
and irrefragable. Who can doubt that sin must 
separate from God; that impartial justice mug 
be exercised by God; that, if any uncertainty 
hangs over the final condition of the wicked, the 
same uncertainty must hang over the final cop. 
dition of the righteous; that, to condone the 
punishment of the wicked, would be to break 
down the middle wall of partition between. virtue 
and vice, righteousness and unrighteousness; that 
no lapse of time could, of itself, fit the wicked for 
the enjoyment of God’s presence; that no vision 
of purity has ever yet had power to make a corrupt 
mind pure; that the day of grace has passed and 
gone, when the day of retribution has begun; that 
the dispensation of the Son and Spirit, God’s great 
remedial scheme for saving man, ends at the day 
of judgment; and that there is nothing in the 
nature of punishment itself which can change 
the sufferer, and purify and make him meet for 
the inheritance of God’s saints in light ?. 

But beyond and far above all this process of 
reasoning, we have the positive declarations of 
Scripture, and the teaching of our Lord himself, 
What he says in other parables affords terrible 
confirmation of what we learn by the “ shut door” 
in this. 

In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, 

we see the “ great gulf fixed;” and whilst Lazarus 
is in Abraham’s ‘bosom, Dives is “lifting up his 
eyes, being in torments.” 
-* In the parable of the Ten Talents, we see the 
faithful enterizg into the “joy of their Lord,” the 
unfaithful cast into outer darkness, where there is 
“weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 

In the parable of the Sheep and the Goats, we 
see the sheep on the right hand, and the goats on 
the left, as preparatory to these going into “ ever- 
lasting punishment,” but the righteous “ into life 
eternal.” 
And here, in the parable of the Ten Virgins, 
we have before us, as in vision, a barrier or wall of 
separation, reared by no mortal hands, whose im- 
measurable height no soaring wing can reach: 
whose wide expanse and outspreading on the right 
and left, no trembling foot can turn. In the midst 
there is one “door,” and that door is “shut.” 
Oh! to touch it, expecting admission, and find it 
shut! 

Within, there is the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, the city paved with gold, the innumerable 
company of angels, the spirits of just men made 





cease; and there will be a kind of heaven at last 





perfect :— 
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—— . 
“ There is the throne of David, 

And there, from sin released, 

The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast ; 

And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 

For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.” 


Without, there is outer darkness, and the wailing 
ery of, “ Lord, Lord, open unto us.” Will no man 
open? No; One shutteth, but no man openeth. 
Will no one answer? Yes; but the answer only 
confirms the sad forebodings which forced the cry, 
“Verily, I say unto you, I know you not!” 

Oh, that none who read these words, may ever 
hear them, and never know the anguish which 
they cause! 

But in order to this, all must stand to the 
covenant. We must not tamper with forbidden 
things: we must not sell our birthrights for a 





mess of pottage. We must follow our Lord 
whithersoever he goeth; attach ourselves to his 
friends; separate ourselves from his enemies. 
Our practice must correspond with our pro- 
fession. We must be ready to endure hardness; 
and to count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus the Lord. 

To turn from sin, and seek Christ, is a primary 
duty. If we have not yet done this, with a true 
heart and all earnestness, we must begin; and to 
this end we must seek grace. To sit at His feet, 
and listen to His words, and then walk in His 
ways—this is the second pressing and obvious 
duty. Ifwe have begun it, let us persevere. To 
watch and pray, that we enter not into tempta- 
tion, is our third duty. If we have forgotten 
this, let us stir up the gift that is in us, that we 
may have at last no cause to say, “Our lamps 
are gone out.” 








TO LIVE 
BS it better to live or die ? 
Is it better to struggle or sleep ? 
Is it better to lie with folded hands, 
Or live on for years—to weep ? 





Little face of unearthly hue, 

Little hands folded on tiny breast, 
Little robe of spotless white, 

Little limbs hushed to rest. 
Daisies growing on grassy grave, 

Blue sky shining overhead, 
Loving hands strewing rosebuds 

On baby’s lowly bed. 


Sleep—sleep—sleep 
In thy pure grave, little one ; 

Angels are singing thy requiem, 
Thy tiny crown is won. 

Thank God for this peaceful ending! 
Perhaps baby could not bear 

The weight of life’s heavy burden 
Of sin, and sorrow, and care. 


Far off lies another grave, 
Where the sun shines not so bright ; 
Yet I love its chastened glimmer 
Better than shadowless light. 





OR TO DIE. 


The day is sinking fast, 
E’er another hour has sped 
The halo of heavenly glory 
Will circle another head. 


This soul has sinned, 
This heart has loved, 
This tongue has faltered, 

These feet have roved. 


Thorns have been pressed, 
Tears have been shed, 

This soul has suffered, 
This heart has bled. 


Then brighter the dawn 
Of the endless day ; 

Then sweeter the rest 
From death and decay ! 


Better to live than to die, 
Better to struggle than sleep ; 

We learn the notes of angels 
Whenever sin makes us weep. 


The toil and the battle are over, 
The crown is fairly won ; 
Soon will the voice be sounded, 


“ My faithful one, well done!” Laura B. 
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SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. BY DORA GREENWELL. 
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R J. RICHARDSON’S journals are | black; the Banksian. and the balm of Gilead fir. 
full of notices bearing upon the in- | The larch, birch, and aspen are also known; and 


| teresting forms of animal and vege-| the alder abounds on the margin of the little 
table life, which break the death-like | grassy lakes; while the willow in great variety is 

~~ uniformity of those desolate regions. | found on the banks of the streams, and hazels in 
The pines occur in great variety; spruces, red and | the woods. The sugar-maple, elm, ash, and arbor- 
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vite grow on various parts of the Saskatchewan. 
The smaller fruits, such as the whortleberry and 
cranberry, abound. The natives have learned the 
art of extracting some beautiful colours from 
several of their roots and vegetables. Among 
them is an exquisite scarlet, with which they 
tinge the straws and porcupine quills used in 
their native embroidery. 

The larger quadrupeds are the buffalo and bison, 
the moose and reindeer, the red or American 
deer, and a species of antelope. There are also 
many fur-bearing animals of the fox tribe, from 
which the traders draw their wealth. The grey 
wolf is common here, and some black wolves. are 
seen occasionaily. The black and. red varieties of 
the American bear are also found, and the grisly 
bear, so much dreaded by the Indians for its 
strength and ferocity. The peaceful communities 
of the beavers, after all, furnish this wild country 
with its staple and most valuable produce. The 
American hare, and several kinds of grouse and 
ptarmigan, are objects of pursuit. to the hunter, 
and the geese, in their periodic flights, are a valu- 
able resource in: food. But food, after we have 
named the flesh of the moose-deer, is principally 
furnished by fish, with which the lakes and rivers 
teem. 

Nothing escaped the notice of the little party, 
as journeying onwards, chiefly by lake and river, 
sometimes separating from each other for purposes 
of exploration, to join again at some appointed 
place of reunion, they proceeded towards the 
extreme North. Their journals are full of touches 
of a tender poetry, sometimes tinted in as lightly 
as the first sprinkling of green along the hedge- 
rows in spring. “The air,” writes the lamented 
Hood, when alone with a party of Indians from 
some secluded spot above the Shoal Lake, in the 
month of March, “is warm at noon, and the soli- 
tary, sweet notes of the jay, the earliest spring 
bird, were in every wood. Late in the evening 
we descried the ravens wheeling in circles round 
a small grove of poplars, and, according to our 
expectations, found the Indians encamped there.” 

As, however, they drew nearer their journey’s 
perilous bourne, these softer aspects of Nature 
died from their path, and all around them grew 
stern and unrelenting. Difficulties beset them, 
too, from the jealousies subsisting between the 
two rival companies, and the bad feeling existing 
between the Indians and Canadian voyageurs in 
the interest of each party, from which the exploring 
band, however little implicated in the causes at | 
issue, were great sufferers, as also from the pro- 
verbial inconstancy and unreliability of the Indian | 
character. They succeeded, however, before the | 
beginning of September in reaching the shores 
of Point Lake, through which the Coppermine 
River runs, having accomplished a distance of | 











1,520 miles since first starting. Here they halted, 
being obliged, from the rigour of the advancing 
season, to give up all hope of reaching the Arctic 
Ocean before the return of spring, and took posses. 
sion of a winter house already prepared for their 
reception by Mr. Wentzel,* and hereafter to be 
known as Fort Enterprise. 

Mr. Back, who now takes up the narrative, 
gives a striking picture of the herds of reindeer 
which abound in this region. During one short 
walk he estimated the numbers’ of them he 
saw at upwards of 2,000. The reindeer moye 
northward early in May, the females taking the 
lead in this migration, and bringing forth their 
young on the sea-coast about the beginning of 
June. They generally retire from the sea-coast 
in July and August, and shelter themselves in the 
woods during winter. It is observed by the Indians 
that they always travel against the wind. They 
feed principally upon the lichens which carpet the 
barren ground and hang from many of the trees, 

“The summer birds,” writes Mr. Back, “had 
by this time entirely deserted us, leaving for our 
winter companions the raven, hooded crow, ptar- 
migan, and snowbird. The last of the water. 
fowl that quitted us was a species of diver. The 
fishing having failed as the weather became severe, 
was finally given up in the early part of October, 
and by the middle of that month Winter River 
was firmly frozen over. Cold, snowy, and windy 
weather set in. The little party at Fort Enterprise 
were disappointed by the non-arrival of some 
expected stores, lost to them through the peevish- 
ness of the Hudson’s Bay officer, to whom they 
had been entrusted, and who, upon some alterca- 
tion with the officers of the North-West Company, 
left the ammunition and tobacco, upon which so 
much of their comfort depended, lying upon the 
beach, regardless of consequences. Much satis- 
faction was, however, diffused by the arrival of 
two Esquimaux interpreters—an incident, par- 
ticularly reassuring to the Indians of the party, as 
not only quieting any fears they had entertained 
from the probable opposition of that people to our 
descent on the shore in the next season, but also 
as giving a substantial proof of our influence in ° 
being able to bring two of them to join us from 
such a distance.” 

About this time, writes Mr. Back, intelligence 
was received of the death of George III. an 
event studiously concealed from the Indians» 
who would have imagined that the death of “the 
Great Father” would possibly alter the position of 
all things, and make their own relations with us 
less secure. 


* The gentleman appointed by the Hudson Bay Company to 
travel with the exploring party, manage the Indians, superin 
the Canadian voyageurs, assist them in procuring stores, inter- 
pret, and generally assist them on their journey. 
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Of the winter passed in enforced inactivity at 
Fort Enterprise, Franklin says, “ We occupied a 
considerable portion of time in writing up our 
journals. Some newspapers and magazines that 
we had received from England with our letters, 
were read again and again, and commented upon 
at our meals, and we often exercised ourselves 
with conjecturing the changes that might take 


place in the world before we could hear from it | 


again. The probability of our receiving letters 
and the period of their arrival were calculated to 
a nicety. We occasionally paid the woodmen a 
visit, or took a walk for a mile or two on the 
river. 

“In the evenings we joined the men in the hall, 
and took a part in their games, which generally 
continued till a late hour; in short, we never 
found time hang heavy on our hands, and the 
peculiar employments of each of the officers 
afforded them more employment than might at 
first be supposed. I re-calculated the observations 
made on our route. Mr. Hood took charge of the 
charts, and made those drawings of birds, plants, 
and fishes which have been the admiration of 
every one who has seen them. Each of the party 
sedulously and separately recorded his observa- 
tions on the Aurora, and Dr. Richardson contrived 
to obtain from under the snow specimens of most 
of the lichens in the neighbourhood, and to make 
himself acquainted with the mineralogy of the 
surrounding country. 

“The Sabbath was always a day of rest with us, 
the woodmen were required to provide for the 
exigencies of that day on Saturday, and the party 
were dressed in their best attire. Divine service 
was regularly performed, at which the Canadian 


voyageurs attended, and. behaved with great | 


decorum, although they were all Roman Catholics, 
and but little acquainted with the language in 
which the prayer was read. I regretted much 
that we had not a French Prayer-book, but the 
Lord’s Prayer and Creed were always read to 
them in their own language. 

“Our diet,’”’ he adds, “consisted almost entirely 
of reindeer meat, varied twice a week by fish, 
and occasionally by a little flour; but we had 
no vegetables of any description. Our greatest 
luxury was tea (without sugar) of which we 
- yegularly partook twice a day. With reindeer 
fat, and strips of cotton sheet we formed candles, 


and Hepburn acquired considerable skill in the | 


manufacture of soap from wood-ashes, fat, and 
salt. 

“The men about this time—the setting in of the 
new ycar, 1821—gave the walls of the house an 
outside coating of a thin mixture of clay and 
water, that for some days proved impervious to 
the air. Such, however, was the dryness of the 
atmosphere, that the ice in a short time evapo- 





| rated, and gave admission to the wind as before, 
| It is a general custom at the forts to give this sort 
| of coating to the walls at Christmas time. When 
| it was gone, we attempted to supply its place by 
heaping up snow against the walls.” 
| The Esquimaux Augustus, at this time, amused 
| the party by constructing for them one of the 
| “ snow houses,” which are the winter habitations 
of his country people. Franklin gives a curious 
| account of it, and adds, what one would not cer. 
tainly have guessed of such an ahode @ priori, “It 
| makes a very comfortable dwelling! Augustus,” 
| he says, “first selecting a spot on the river where 
the snow was about two feet deep, and sufficiently 
compact, began by tracing out a circle twelve feet 
in diameter. The snow in the interior of the 
circle was next divided with a broad knife into 
slabs three feet long, six inches thick, and two 
feet deep, being the thickness of the layer of 
snow. These slabs were firm enough to admit of 
being moved about without breaking, or even 
losing the sharpness of their angles, and they had 
a slight degree of curvature, corresponding with 
that of the circle from which they were cut. They 
were piled upon each other, exactly as would have 
been so many blocks of hewn stone, around the 
circle originally traced out, and care was taken to 
smooth the different ranges together with the 
knife, and to cut them so as to give the wall a 
slight inclination inwards, by which contrivance 
the building acquired the properties of a dome, 
The dome was closed somewhat suddenly and 
flatly by cutting the upper slabs in a wedge form, 
instead of the rectangular shape of those below. 
The roof was about eight feet high, and the last 
| aperture was shut up by a small conical piece. 
The whole was built from within, and: each slab 
was cut so that it retained its position without 
requiring support, until another was placed beside 
it, the lightness of the slabs greatly facilitating the 
operation. When the building was covered in, a 
| little loose snow was thrown over it to-close up 
every chink, and a low door was cut through the 
| walls with the knife. A bed-place was next formed, 
| and neatly faced up with slabs of snow, which was _ 
| then covered with a thin layer of pina branches, 
to prevent them from melting with the heat of the 
| body resting on it. At each end of the bed a 
pillar of snow was erected to place a lamp upon, 
| and, lastly, a porch was built before the door, and 
a piece of clear ice was placed in an aperture cut 
| in the wall, for a window. 

“The purity of the material of which the house 
| was formed, the elegance of its construction, and 
| the translucency of its walls, which transmitted 
| @ very pleasant light, gave it an appearance far 
' superior to a marble building, and one might 
| survey it with feelings somewhat akin to those 
| produced by the contemplation of a Grecian temple 
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reared by Phidias—both are triumphs of art, needs of the exploring party had demanded. With 
inimitable in their kinds.” every kind disposition to aid his objects, he had 
It is impossible to read Franklin’s beautiful found the traders at each fort too poorly supplied, 
description of the Esquimaux snow house, with- either with food or ammunition, to be able to assist 
out recalling Cowper’s picture of the Empress of , him liberally. 
Russia’s ice palace.* This disappointment, joined to the natural 
Augustus also made them a sketch of a com- dangers of the journey, appears to have damped 
plete Esquimaux snow house, containing eight the spirits both of the Indians and Canadians, 
rooms, all communicating with each other, of whose apprehensions seemed to have increased as 
which the only fireplace is in the kitchen, the the time of departure drew near, and one man, 
heat of the lamps sufficing to keep the other apart- | engaged as an interpreter, became so insubordinate 
ments warm. | that Franklin was obliged to threaten him with 
In these and similar peaceful pursuits and pas- | being carried to England for trial, in case the 
times the winter wore away. In March, Mr. Back | expedition was stopped through the disheartening 
rejoined the party which he had quitted at the rumours he was known to circulate, to which he 
Winter Lake in the foregoing October, volunteering ! answered, boldly, “It is immaterial to me wkere 
to return to Fort Providence, and, if possible, to' I lose my life—whether in England, or accom- 








‘ face, her father, mother, and husband, whilst she and three | 





Fort Chipewyan and Lake Athabasca also, in order | 
to procure the stores and ammunition necessary for | 
the seaward journey. In performing this arduous 
task he had travelled over 1,104 miles in snow- 
shoes,f sometimes passing, as his journals tell | 
us, over frozen lakes, sometimes over high and | 


craggy rocks, sometimes through thinly-sprinkled | 
forests, at all times through the midst of frozen soli- | 


tudes, with the silence as of death around, sleep- | 


ing at night under a blanket and deerskin, with | 


the thermometer pointing to forty degrees below | 
zero. He had occasionally gone two or three days 
without tasting food. He now returned to his 
friends with two sledges drawn by dogs, and laden 
with provisions; but the supplies he had been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
able to obtain fell far short of what the hopes and 
* Less worthy of applause, though more admired, - 

Because a novelty, the work of man, 

Imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ! 

Thy most magovificent and mighty freak, 

The wonder of the North. No forest fell 

When thou wouldst build ; no quarry sent it stores 

To enrich thy walls; but thou didst hew the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

Were soon conjoined, nor other cement ask:d 

Than water interfused to make them one.” 

+ Hearne, in 1770, exploring the shores of the great Athabasca 
Lake, recounts an incident strikingly characteristic of savage | 
life. Some of the Indians of his party came suddenly on the | 
track of astrange snow-shoe, and following it to a wild part of | 
the country, remote from any human habitation, they dis- 
covered a hut in which a young Indian woman was sitting | 
alone, She had lived for the last eight moons in absolute | 
solitude, and recounted with affecting simplicity the circum. | 
stances by which she had been driven from her own people. 
She belonged, she said, to the tribe of the Dog-ribbed Indians, | 
and had been taken prisoner in an inroad of the Athabasca | 
nation. The savages, according to their invariable practice, 
stole upon the tents in the night, and murdered, before her 


i 
| 
| 


| 


other young women were reserved from the slaughter and 
made captive. Her child, four or five months old, she con. | 
trived to carry with her, concealed among some clothing; 
but on arriving at the place where the party had left their 
Wives, her precious bundle was examined by the Athabasca | 
Women, one of whom tore the infant from its mother, and | 


panying you to the sea, for the whole party will 
perish.” 

Such an impression was very injurious to the 
interests at stake; as wayward, selfish, and in- 
constant as the Indians might be, everything de- 
pended upon their co-operation. Franklin spent 
much time in wearisome arguments with their 
leaders, soothing their jealousies and suspicions, 
and endeavouring to dispel an idea which had 
gained ground among them—as to the explorers 
constituting a third party, belonging to neither of 
the known and accredited trading companies, and 
possibly in favour with neither of them, Akaitcho, 
a chief with whom Franklin had many tedious 
“ palavers,” expressed a doubt as to whether the 
notes they had received from the officers would be 


killed it on the spot. In Europe, an act so inhuman would, in 
all probability, have been instantly followed by the insanity of 
the parent; but in North America, though maternal affection 
is equally intense, the nerves are more sternly strung. So 
horrid a cruelty, however, determined her—though the man 
whose property she had become was kind and careful of her— 
to take the first opportunity of escaping; with the intention of 
returning to her own nation; but the great distance, and the 
numerous winding rivers and creeks she had to pass, caused 
her to lose her way, and winter coming on, she had built a hut 


| in this secluded spot. When discovered, she was in good 
| health, well fed, and, in the opinion of Hearne, one of the 
| finest Indian women he had ever seen. Five or six inches of 


hoop made into a knife, and the iron shank of an arrow-head, 
which served as an awl, were the only implements she pos- 
sessed; and with these she made snow-shoes and other 
useful articles. For subsistence, she snared partridges, 
rabbits, and squirrels, an‘ had killed two or three beavers and 
some poreupines. After the few deer-sinewsshe had brought with 
her were expended in making snares and sewing her clothing, 
she supplied their place with the sinews of rabbits’ legs, which 
she twisted together with great dexterity. Thus occupied, 
she not only became reconciled to her desolate situation, but 
had found time to amuse herself by manufacturing little 
pieces of personal ornament. Her clothing was formed of 
rabbit-skins sewed together, the materials, though rude, being 
tastefully disposed, so as to make her garb assume a pleasing, 
though desert-bred, appearance. The singular circumstances 
under which she was found, her beauty, and useful accomplish- 
ments, occasioned a contest amcng the Indians as to who 
should have her for a wife, and the matter being decided, she 
accompanied the party on their journey.—Sce “ Northern Coasts 
of America.” 
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honoured at any of their forts. Franklin, however, 
went on collecting stores of food from these rather 
unsteadfast allies, and tried to keep up the spirits 
of his men by practising sledging, which did 
much to promote general gaiety and good humour. 

On the 4th of April the last supply of goods 
arrived from Fort Providence, the fruits of Mr. 
Back’s indefatigable journeyings and toils, and 
6n the 17th two men were sent forth to the 





Slave Lake, carrying with them a box containing 
the journals of the officers, also charts, drawings, 
and letters addressed to the Secretary of State for 
Colonial Affairs. They also conveyed a letter to 
Governor Williams, requesting that he would, if 
possible, send a schooner to Wager Bay, with pro. 
visions and clothing, to meet the exigencies of the 
party, should they succeed in reaching that part 
of the coast. 








SCENES IN ALEXANDRIA IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY THE REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A. 


HAN the middle of the second century a 

My) young man left Athens to travel. He 

“| was no pleasure-seeker. A deeper 

MS @ thirst possessed his soul. Dissatis- 

~~ fied with the gaiety of the world and 

the speculations of the wise, he set forth in search 

of truth. He wandered from city to city; he sat 

at the feet of various teachers of various lands— 

Greeks, Syrians, and Jews—till at last he made 

his way to Alexandria, where he found his last 
teacher and his best. 

Alexandria was a noble city, rich in her exten- 
sive commerce and her splendid situation. On 
the south, her marble baths were supplied by the 
waters of the Lake Mareotis; and on the north, 
the tideless waters of the Mediterranean wrangled 
about the entrance of her capacious harbour. 
From the shore on the north to the margin of the 
lake on the south, there ran, dividing the city, a 
magnificent street, in width equal to the side of 
the largest square in London; this noble street 
was crossed by another of the same breadth, and 
thus there was formed in the centre of the city 
a grand plateau, half a league in circumference. 
Looking from this square, north and south, 
might be seen the white sails of the shipping 
crowding to the emporium of the world. The 
lines of these fine streets were well marked with 
noble structures of marble and massive stone. 
Reaching forth from the north side of the city 
into the calm waters of the bay, was the wonderful 
causeway, or pier, which divided the harbour, and 
united the mainland with the rocky island, which 
lay nearly a mile to the north-west of the city. 
On this island, firmly founded into its bed of stone, 
was built the square, substantial tower of the 
Pharos, or lighthouse—reckoned amongst the 
wonders of the world—from whose summit there 
blazed into the midnight air flaming torches, 
lighting the wearied sailor over the angry waters 
at the bar, while the dextrously-placed polished 
mirror warned the watch of the stealthily ap- 
proaching pirate. 





Such was Alexandria—inferior, indeed, to Rome 
in being subject to her imperial sway ; her equal 
in the splendour of her baths and temples: inferior 
to Rome in patrician dignity; her superior in the 
intellectual aristocracy gathered in her schools. 

But it was not in the 4,000 palaces and polished 
porphyry mansions that Clement found the treasure 
he had sought. Removed from the gorgeous high- 
ways rose the modest roof of the Didascalia, or 
Catechetical School of the Christians, presided over 
by the lofty and ardent Pantznus, whose splendid 
genius, profound learning, and earnest piety were 
already beginning to draw many of the choice in- 
tellects of the city within the doors of a Christian 
seminary. Clement had found his real teacher. 
Having once crossed the threshold of that school, 
it was the last he ever attended. Having reached 
Alexandria, he made it his home; and ever after 
he is to be known by his now familiar name of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

Pantzenus was a philosopher as well as a Chris- 
tian. He had followed principally the tenets of 
the Stoics, and had never cast aside the pallium or 
cloak, which was the distinguishing outward badge 
of the philosopher. Many think that in this he 
was wrong, and that Christianity suffered by being 
confounded even in appearance with philosophy; 
and certainly Christianity is, we believe, strong 
enough to stand alone. 

But Pantzenus, though a philosopher as well as 
a Christian, proved himself more a Christian than 
a philosopher. To be the instructor of so many 
choice minds in the most intellectual city in the 
world, must have been a pleasing task to a man 
of an elevated and educated understanding. But 
there was a thirst in the heart of Pantenus 
stronger and more imperious in its demands than 
the desire for the philosophic dignity of the post of 
head of the Catechetical School. There were waste 
places in the world where Christian doctrines 
were unknown—vast tracts of moral and spiritual 
desolation, where the streams of the Gospel had 
never flowed; and the soul of Pantanus yearned 
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to see these deserts blossom as the rose. How | 


jong this strong and restless desire did battle with | 
his love for the disciples at home, we cannot tell. 
Perhaps the difficulty of finding a man really | 
suited to take his place, hindered his going forth; | 
but now he can go: now he knows one to whom | 
he can safely entrust the Christian school; and with | 
whom can he better leave it than with the earnest, 
gentle Athenian, who had sought for truth, not as | 
amere player at problems, but as a man to whom 
life and death are things too awful to be trifled | 
with? 

Clement accordingly took charge of the school, 
while Pantzenus set forth on his missionary enter- 
prise, reminding us of Henry Martyn forsaking 
the quiet dignity of academic life to preach Christ 
to the perishing thousands of India. 

The commerce of Alexandria was considerable, 
and by no means the least important commodity 
of trade was wheat. In carrying on the exporta- 
tion of wheat a large number of porters were 
employed to carry the sacks of corn on board the 
ships waiting to convey the precious grain to the 
great seaports of the empire. 

Among these wheat-sack porters was one of 
those men of whom the world has given us a few 
brilliant examples—men who, without the advan- 
tages of regular education, have yet stored their 
minds with vast treasures of knowledge; men of 
indefatigable perseverance, who, deterred by no 
difficulties, have been carried forward by their 
impassioned thirst for knowledge into the fore- 
most ranks of all time; men who prove to us that 
genius is no languid, dolce far niente sort of thing | 
—no listless glancing upwards for seraphic inspi- 
ration, no indolent expectation of being driven 
into the temple of fame, four in hand, and politely 
assisted to alight; but that genius, as the brilliant 
Frenchman said, is patience—the quiet, indomi- 
table holding of the will firm through thousand 
difficulties, calm through myriad perplexities. Such 
@ man was to be found among the wheat por- 
ters of Alexandria. Soon his restless mind had 
mastered the varying principles of the different 
philosophical schools; and slowly there dawned 
upon his ‘mind that in each of these schools there 
were elements which might be beneficially blended 
together. He quickly abandoned his calling, and 
about the time that Clement was teaching with 
renown at the Christian Didascalia, Ammonius 
Saccas (or Ammonius the Wheat Porter) opened 
@ school to teach philosophy, not after the tenets 
of any particular sect, but in that tapestried form 
afterwards known as Eclecticism. 

Among the students both at the Didascalia and 
the Philosophical School, listening with eager 
attention to the lectures of Clement and Ammo- 
nius, was to be seen a mere boy, his thin, pale 





face and luminous eyes bearing witness to an 





intensity of mental application unusual in one so 
young. Let us look at him: we may well do 
so; for Alexandria cannot number among her 
brilliant offspring a more illustrious son than that 
lad. If we follow him to his home, we shall see 
him in early years listening with rapt attention to 
his father’s teaching, and it is from the Bible that 
he is being taught. His memory is carefully 
stored with portions of the Scriptures; but with 
young Origen this is no parrot-like accomplish- 
ment: he is no mere prodigy of useless memory; 
he astonishes his father, Leonidas, with questions 
the drift of which pierces far below the simple 
words of the text. These thoughtful inquiries 
Leonidas checked, bidding the boy content himself 
for the present with the simpler food of the Word ; 
but he was not blind to the subtle genius of his 
son, and often at night he would steal into his 
room, and, drawing down the coverlet, gaze with 
fond admiration at his sleeping child, and bless 
God who had given him such a son. 

While Origen was yet a lad of scarcely more 
than seventeen, the sphinx-like and repulsive face 
of the Emperor Severus was seen moodily medi- 
tating among the monuments of Egypt. The 
mysterious worship of Serapis, with its large 
admixture of necromancy and astrology, found 
favour with the gloomy and fantastic temperament 
of the Emperor. Immediately the Egyptian priest- 
hood became of importance—the worship of Serapis 
became fashionable—fussy and cowardly officials 
sought to curry favour with their master by op- 
pressing all other religions save that one on which 
Severus had bestowed his passionless patronage. 
Soon petty opposition became open persecution, 
and on all sides the Christians were assailed. 
Among the first victims of this furious storm was 
Leonidas, the father of Origen. He was arrested 
and cast into a dungeon. Young Origen longed 
to minister to the wanis of the suffering Christians, 
and at length his mother, alarmed at his boldness, 
resorted to the artifice of secreting his clothes in 
order to prevent his endangering his life. But 
the spirit of the lad could not bear to think of his 
father, left in that foul prison without one soul- 
rallying word; and he soon found means of con- 
veying to the prison a letter containing the brief 
but now memorable sentence: “Take heed that 
you do not change your mind on account of us.” 

When days of hideous confinement were power- 


‘less to subdue the faith of Leonidas, he was 


brought forth to suffer the extreme sentence of 
the law, and to give his children a living, ay, a 
dying testimony to the immortal energy of those 
principles in which he had instructed them. 

The widow of Leonidas was now left in sorely 
straitened circumstances, for the cruel law of 
confiscation was put in force against the family of 
the martyred man; but God, who feeds the ravens 
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and clothes the lilies, raised up friends for the 
fatherless. 


Living at Alexandria at this time was a lady, of 


ample means, who loved to surround herself with 
learned and eloquent men. Hither moved by the 
misfortunes or attracted by the abilities of Origen, 
she opened her house to him and bade him make 
it his home. 

Amongst the literati who flocked to the saloons 
of this patroness of letters, was a shrewd but 
superficial adventurer who could discourse glibly 
of philosophy, and with the facility of shallowness 
enlarge on the mysteries of religion; but young 
Origen soon perceived what deadly seeds of error 
lurked in the flowing periods of the smooth- 
tongued heretic; and no considerations of self- 
interest could induce him to associate with one 
who traduced or misrepresented the truth of God. 
Nor was it his will alone which led him to renounce 
his company. His heart’s religion was too active 
in its complexion to linger in luxurious drawing- 
rooms, while there were haggard faces and fainting 
hearts needing all the support that God and man 
could give. While the persecution lasted, the 
fittest place for him, he felt, was beside the suffer- 
ing and the dying, and amongst them, therefore, 
he was daily to be found. 

Origen’s religion, moreover, did not partake of 
that unreal colouring, which is one of the worst 
blemishes on our modern pietism; his was not a 
devotion which ignored the most obvious duties of 
his position in life. His widowed mother and his 
orphaned brothers and sisters were to be sup- 
ported; and for this he devoted much of his time 
to the work of tuition. 

The work accomplished by Origen at this time 
gives us an insight into the energy of his cha- 
racter, and is an example of the Christian diligence 
which ought to mark our lives. His day was 
spent in giving instruction and in visiting the 
persecuted and forsaken, while the late night and 
early dawn found him perfecting himself in those 
branches of learning in which he was conscious of 
any deficiency. Such a character could not long 
remain unknown; his learning and zeal were too 
valuable to be lost sight of by the Christian Church, 
especially as a fitting post was even then vacant 
for him. The gentle Clement, in obedience to that 
precept, “When they persecute you in one city, 
flee into another,” had withdrawn from Alexandria, 
and the Catechetical School was without a teacher, 
while persecution had scattered and diminished the 
scholars. To Origen the task of reforming and 
conducting the school was entrusted, and whether 
from a temporary lull in- the storm, or from the 
zeal of the new teacher, crowds of pupils began 
to frequent the school. Ay, and it was heart as 
well as head teaching in those perilous times. 
Christian discipleship was no philosophical pastime. 


| The truths learned were truths which many were 
soon called upon to put in practice, and though 
| we ascribe all glory to God, yet it shows that the 
| teaching of Origen was not simply speculative 

when Eusebius mentions by name no less than 
' seven of his pupils who sealed their faith with their 
| blood. 

Origen himself did not escape without danger, 
The mob were so enraged with him for his con- 
rageous kindness to the dying, especially to his 
pupil Plutarch, that they stoned him, and he 
narrowly escaped with his life. The magistrates, 
failing to obtain evidence by which they could 
arrest him, hired assassins to murder him secretly; 
but Origen took the precaution of constantly 
changing his abode. On one occasion it is. said 
thet they seized him, shaved his head, and com- 
pelled him to stand on the steps of the temple of 
Serapis, and present palm branches to the wor. 
shippers ; but Origen, as he did so, cried, “ Receive 
these branches, not in honour of your god, but in 
honour of Jesus Christ.” 

At length the persecution abated, and Origen 
had leisure to devote himself to his work at the 
school, and more especially to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures; but the peace of the Church 
brought dissensions within it, and wearied out by 
an opposition, which he had perhaps partially pro- 
voked, Origen retired from Alexandria and took 
up his abode in Caesarea. Here he pursued his 
great work of collating the various MSS. of the 
Old Testament, and after a time gave to the world 
the Hexapla. In it there appeared, in parallel 
columns, the Hebrew text in its own characters, 
the Hebrew text in Greek characters, the texts of 
Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint, and Theodo- 
tion. 

Origen had met with many vicissitudes; he had 
been consulted by philosophers; he had been 
listened to with respectful attention by Mammea, 
the mother of the Emperor Alexander Severus; 
he had been stoned by the mob; he had been 
conspired against by rulers; he had been en- 
vied by bishops; he had experienced the mental 
activity and commercial bustle of Alexandria, and 
the quiet repose of Caesarea; he had seen some 
of his pupils raised to high and well-deserved 
positions in the Church, and others exalted to 
nobler rank in the army of martyrs; he was now 
more than threescore years old; but he must 
once more bear witness to the faith of Christ, for 
| Decius Trajan is on the throne—a man deeply 
| attached to the superstitions of paganism, and 
| supported by a people jealous of the failing in- 

fluence of their national creed. 

At this time Origen was at Tyre; he was 
| marked out as a victim, seized and thrown into 
_ the vilest cell in the prison; the hideous iron 
collar was clasped about his neck ; for many days 
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he was stretched upon the rack to the farthest 
limit possible without ending his life. By a 
refinement of cruelty, his savage tormentors were 
enjoined to torture him in every conceivable way, 
but so that he should not die. After having 
suffered all that the ingenuity of his enemies could 
inflict, he was released; and once more Origen, not 
now in the impassioned ardour of youth, but in the 
matured fervour of old age, was to be seen com- 
forting and supporting his suffering and discon- 
solate fellow-Christians by letter or by word of 





mouth. But the sufferings he endured accom- 
lished that which his adversaries had sought to 
avoid—his death; for, though he survived the 
persecution a few years, he succumbed at last 
to the effects of the cruel treatment he had re- 
ceived. As real a martyr as though on the rack 
or at the stake, Origen, like many of the boldest 
and bravest of Christian heroes—like John at 
Ephesus, Wickliffe at Lutterworth, Luther at 
Hisleben, and Knox at Edinburgh—died peacefully 
in his bed. 








“NO LIFEBOAT THERE.” 


BY R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


ANY years ago, on a night of dreadful 
storm, a homeward-bound ship drew 
near to land, somewhere about the 
shores of Kent. The sky was black; 

ws forked lightning darted among the 
driving clouds, and peals of thunder seemed to rend 
the heavens asunder. To add to the terrors of the 
scene, blinding snow rendered it impossible for 
those on board the ship to see a yard ahead of them, 
80 that they could not distinguish the beacons and 
lights which usually marked that dangerous coast, 
and guided seamen in their course. 

The captain stood at the helm. His little daughter 
clung to the sides of the ship near to him. The men 
clustered round the foremast, and a number of passen- 
gers crouched in sheltered parts of the quarter-deck. 

The storm had lasted so long that they knew not 
how near they were to land. They had failed to 
obtain a pilot to guide them safely into port; but 
the captain, a brave and able seaman, knew the coast 
well, and felt confident of taking his good ship 
through the channels, as he had done many a time 
before ; so he spoke heartily to the passengers, and 
bade his “little May” cheer up, for they would soon 
be in port, and “they would,” he said, “eat their 
Christmes dinner at home after all.” 

A seaman in the chains cast the lead continually, 
and sang out the depth of water; but the wind 
shrieked so furiously through the rigging that his 
strong voice was swept away to leeward, and could 
scarcely be heard. Onward they rushed over the 
raging sea—towards a snug harbour, as the captain 
thought, though he could not help feeling somewhat 
anxious—to destruction, as was feared by some of 
the passengers, whose sinking hearts beat flutteringly 
when they thought of death; but they said never a 
word, for they were all men. Little May was the 
only female in the ship. May thought of port and 
safety when, by the lightning-flash, she saw the stout 








thought sometimes of God her Saviour, and then 
was comforted in the midst of darkness. 

On shore that night people were preparing to make 
merry. Mistletoe was hung, Yule logs were piled, 
larders were filled, old hearts were warmed, and young 
hearts were glad. Among the inland towns and 
villages the storm made little impression. Doubtless, 
thousands of thoughtful and earnest people every- 
where thought of and prayed for those who were at 
sea, but the effect of the fierce gale on most of them 
was to render the shelter and glow of their own fire- 
sides all the more delightful by contrast. 

It was otherwise on the coasts. There men, 
women, and children knew something of the terrors 
of a hurricane at sea, for they had often seen the 
billows thunder on the beach as if they wished to 
beat down and overleap the solid land; they had felt 
the cutting blast laden with salt spray, had seen the 
shattered wreck, and had too often heard the shriek 
of despair. 

In one particular village on the coast of Kent, 
there was little thought of merriment that night, 
and there was much cause for anxiety, for many of 
the people had fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers 
on the sea, and the lifeboat—that great ark of mercy, 
which has saved hundreds and thousands of lives—had 
not yet found its way to the place. There were life- 
boats at many other points of danger on our coasts, 
and the inhabitants of that village had long wished 
for and tried to obtain such a boat, but they were 
too poor, their efforts had failed, there was no life- 
boat there to rescue the perishing, if a ship should 
get upon the rocks and the beachmen knew full well 
that no common boat could live in such a storm. 

Towards midnight the clouds opened a little, letting 
the moonbeams struggle through the mist of ming- 
ling snow and spray, and then it was seen that a 
large ship was bearing straight upon the land. Crowds 
of men ran down to the beach with ropes and boat- 


form of her father standing firmly at the wheel. She hooks to render all the help they could. A few 


thought of death when darkness ensued, and her 


_ heart also fluttered like a caged bird. But she 


| 


i 


women and some of the stouter boys went with them, 
but it was as much as they could do to struggle 
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towards a rocky point and cluster there under its 


lee. 
In such a gale, and on such a rugged coast, de- 


struction came swiftly. So close was the vessel that 
the beachmen could almost see the faces of the 
people on board. During one brighter gleam of 
moonlight a tall, strong man was seen to bind the 
drooping form of a young girl to the stump of the 
mizzen-mast, to prevent her being washed away. At 
this sight, some of the boldest beachmen ran to one 
of their boats and tried to launch it. They succeeded, 
but were instantly capsized in the surf, and were 
rescued with difficulty, A man named Jeff then 
seized a rope, tied it round his waist, and made 
several desperate attempts to swim off to the wreck, 
but he was cast back on the shore again and again. 
While these efforts were being hurriedly made, the 
ship was lifted by each successive wave and dashed 
on the rocks so violently that she began to break up. 
A towering billow, bigger than its fellows, came at 
last, and burst over the doomed vessel in a mighty 
ocean of seething foam. Some of the men on shore 
thought they heard a wild cry as it fell—perhaps 
they did, but others said they heard nothing save the 
whistling of the blast... When that wave retired, no 
vestige of the wreck was to be seen! 

For many days after that it was a sad sight to see 
the people of the coast picking up the corpses and 
the cargo of that homeward-bound ship... One day 
Jeff, while wandering alone on the shore, far from 
the place where the wreck had taken place, observed 
part of a mast lying among the rocks. On going 
up to it, he beheld the sad spectacle of a lifeless 





female form lashed to it with a rope. It was the 
remains of little May. She hed perished, and so had 
her father and his crew; and so perish very many 
every year on some parts of our rocky shores, for the 
same reason—because there was NO LIFEBOAT THERE, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


299. In what Epistles does St. Puul twice quote 
the same passage from a minor prophet ? 

300. Name the king who, slain by conspirators, 
was brought on horses to his grave. 

801. Who preached from a pulpit ? 

302. What quotation from the Gospel is in the 
Epistles ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672, 


290. The oak under which Deborah was buried, 
was called Allon-bachuth—the Cak of Weeping (Gen, 
xxxv. 8). 

291. Moses and Caleb (Deut. xxxiv. 7; Joshua 
xiv. 11). 

292. In Acts iv. 27, where it is said that Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people 
of Israel, were gathered together against the holy 
child Jesus. 

293. Exodus, which signifies way out, while Moses 
signifies taken out. 

294, “It was not anything accounted of in the 
days of Solomon” (2 Chron. ix. 20). 

295. Araunah (2 Sam. xxiv. 23). 
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